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river  1818.  Clerk  of  Northwest  company.  Chief  Factor 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Vancouver.  Rescued 
survivors  of  Whitman  massacre,  1847.” 

Henry  L.  Bates. 


ADDRESS  BY  FREDERICK  V.  flOLMAN 
President ,  Oregon  Historical  Society 

At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  Stone  to  Peter  Skene 
Ogden,  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oregon  City, 
Oregon,  October  28,  1923 

Members  of  Oregon  Historical  Society,  of  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association,  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pio¬ 
neers,  and  other  Oregon  pioneers  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  present,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  gathered  here  today  to  honor  the  life  and 
memory  of  a  man,  who  is  endeared  to  the  early  Oregon 
pioneers  and  their  descendants — a  British  subject,  who 
heeded  the  call  of  humanity  and  responded  to  the  impulses 
of  his  heart,  in  rescuing  American  captive  women,  child¬ 
ren,  and  men,  not  of  his  nation,  held  by  murderous  In¬ 
dians  after  the  Whitman  massacre,  begun  November  29, 
1847. 

There  are  some  persons  living  in  Oregon,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  events  of  early  Oregon  history,  and 
why  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  his  memory  are  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  the  Oregon  pioneers  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  All  Oregonians  should  know  the  history  of  their 
state,  and  particularly  the  early,  the  heroic,  part  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  history. 

While  Astoria  is  the  first  place  in  Oregon  of  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation,  for  it  was  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor’s 
Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1811,  still  Oregon  City  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  early  Oregon  immigrants,  Oregon’s 
earliest  capital,  and  where  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  suf- 
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fered  martyrdom,  where  he  lived  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  where  he  died,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where 
his  body  still  lies  at  rest  and  at  peace.  Dr.  John  McLough- 
lin,  the  Father  of  Oregon,  stands  foremost  in  Oregon’s 
pioneer  era,  in  his  humanity,  and  as  its  greatest  citizen. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Oregon  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Dr.  McLoughlin  practically  exercised  control 
over  all  the  Oregon  Country.  He  did  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  white  people  and  their  families,  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  but  he  assisted 
and  protected  them. 

Dr.  McLoughlin  was  born  October  19,  1784,  in  Parish 
LaRiviere  du  Loup,  Canada,  about  one  hundred  twenty 
miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  He  died  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  September  3, 
1857.  His  greatest  acts  and  the  exercise  of  his  greatest 
humanity  were  while  he  was  a  British  subject  and  a 
Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Country.  His  headquarters  were  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  He  resigned  as  Chief  Factor  in 
1845.  Under  the  rules  of  the  company,  his  resignation 
became  effective  in  1846.  He  moved  to  Oregon  City  in 
the  Spring  of  1846,  and  he  resided  there  until  his  death. 

The  other  great  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  for  whom  Oregon  has  great  affection,  was  also 
a  Canadian,  and  lived  and  died  a  British  subject.  He 
was  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  who  also  passed  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  at  or  near  Oregon  City,  on  the  donation 
land  claim  of  his  son-in-law,  Archibald  McKinlay,  at  a 
dwelling  house,  erected  by  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  called 
“The  Cliffs.”  Here  he  died  September  27,  1854.  His 
body  lies  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  where  we  are  now 
today  to  unveil  and  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  memorial 
stone  of  imperishable  Winsboro  gray  granite,  to  him  and 
to  his  memory,  with  the  loving  hearts  and  the  strong 
affections  of  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon,  the  Sons  and 
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Daughters  of  Oregon  Pioneers,  and  of  other  Oregon  pio¬ 
neers  and  their  descendants. 

j  Oregon  City  is  thus  greatly  favored  and  has  become 
j  Mecca  of  Oregon  pioneers  and  their  descendants,  and 
this  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  Peter 
i  Skene  Ogden. 

His  father  was  Isaac  Ogden,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 

!  living  in  New  Jersey  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
;  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  loyalist  and  a  man  of 
j  sterling  integrity  and  honor  and  of  great  moral  worth. 
It  was  his  right  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  the  English 
king  should  rule  over  the  American  Colonies.  It  was  a 
question  of  conscience  with  him.  But  his  position  was 
unpleasant,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  those  who  upheld 
the  American  Revolutionary  War. 

Isaac  Ogden’s  father  was  Judge  David  Ogden,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1728.  David  Ogden 
was  a  prominent  lawyer,  living  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  1783  Isaac  Ogden  abandoned  his  property  in  New 
Jersey  and  went  to  England.  In  1788  he  was  appointed 
by  King  George  III  Judge  of  Admiralty  at  Queoec,  and 
he  went  there  to  live.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  District  of  Montreal.  He,  at 
once,  removed  with  his  family  to  Montreal,  Canada. 

Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1794,  the 
exact  date  apparently  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  died  at 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  September  27,  1854.  His  mother  s 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Hanson.  She  was  a  sister  of 
John  Wilkinson  Hanson,  a  captain  in  the  British  Army. 

The  name  “Ogden”  is  of  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Old  English  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  or  Old 
English  word  “Oke,”  meaning  “Oak,”  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  “Denn,”  meaning  a  sunken  or  wooded  vale, 
glen,  or  dale.  It  was  sometimes  written  “dean”  or  “dene.” 
Its  English  equivalent  is  the  word  “den.”  When  sur¬ 
names  were  adopted  in  England,  undoubtedly  Peter  Skene 
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Ogden’s  ancestor  took  the  name  “Okeden”  or  “Okedean,” 
meaning  a  man  who  lived  in  a  sunken  vale,  glen,  or  dale 
in  which  oak  trees  grew.  In  course  of  time  the  spelling 
of  the  name  was  changed  to  “Ogden.”  One  of  Peter 
Skene  Ogden’s  ancestors,  John  Ogden,  settled  in  this 
country  about  the  year  1642.  The  Ogden  family  is  of 
high  class  in  England,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United 
States. 

So  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
from  Saxon  times,  inherited  the  Anglo-Saxon  instincts 
and  traditions  and  was  guided  by  them.  Among  these 
instincts  and  traditions  are  the  rights  of  life,  of  liberty, 
of  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  His  was  an 
heredity  of  the  highest  type,  and  he  showed  his  quality 
at  all  times,  especially  in  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Whitman  massacre.  He  was  aristocratic  in  his  birth 
and  breeding,  but  he  was  democratic  in  his  feelings  and 
actions. 

Undoubtedly  Judge  Isaac  Ogden  desired  that  his  son, 
Peter  Skene  Ogden,  should  be  a  lawyer,  as  his  grand¬ 
father  and  father  had  been  not  only  distinguished  law¬ 
yers  but  also  judges.  In  fact,  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  began  the  study  of  law. 
But  a  large  part  of  Canada  was  then  being  exploited  by 
the  old,  the  original,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  by 
another  fur  trading  company  known  as  the  NorthWest 
Company,  organized  in  Montreal,  which  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fort  Williams,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Prior  to  1821  there  was  great  rivalry  between 
these  two  fur  trading  companies,  resulting  in  practical 
warfare  between  them.  In  1821,  by  an  Act  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament,  these  two  companies  merged  and  became 
known  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extended  from  Hudson’s  Bay  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

The  stirring  events  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  with 
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its  adventures  and  romances,  greatly  impressed  young 
Peter  Skene  Ogden.  He  felt  the  call  of  the  wild,  and  in 
1811,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  The  NorthWest  Company  as  a  clerk. 
In  1818  he  came  to  Oregon  as  an  employe  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  whose  headquarters,  in  the  Oregon  Coun¬ 
try  were  at  Fort  George,  now  Astoria.  After  1821,  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
NorthWest  Company,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  new 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  course  of  time  he  became 
a  Chief  Factor  of  that  company.  A  Chief  Factor  is  the 
highest  position  in  that  company,  next  to  that  of  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  company. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin  came  to  Oregon  in  1824,  as 
Chief  Factor  of  the  new  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and,  in 
1825,  moved  its  headquarters  from  Fort  George  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  where  Vancouver  barracks  now  are.  He  had 
charge  of  all  of  the  country  west  of  the  Pocky  Mountains 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  over  which  the  new  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  exercised  jurisdiction. 

Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  an  intrepid  explorer  and  fur 
trader.  He  had  charge  of  parties  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  who  traded  and  trapped  for  furs  along  the 
Snake  River,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  parts  of  what  are 
now  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  California,  Nevada, 
and  Utah,  tie  discovered  and  named  Mount  Shasta,  in 
Northern  California.  He  discovered  and  explored  many 
rivers,  streams,  and  places.  The  city  of  Ogden  and  Ogden 
River,  in  Utah,  are  named  in  his  honor.  He  took  a  party 
to  the  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  and  his  parties  suffered  many  hardships; 
they  were  frequently  short  of  food ;  and  sometimes  faced 
actual  starvation.  But  Ogden  was  resourceful  and  saved 
his  parties. 

He  was  "accustomed  to  look  danger  in  the  eye  and  not 
be  afraid.  He  was  a  manly  man — and  all  that  means — 
and  he  was  a  born  leader.  As  his  hair  grew  white,  the 
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Indians  respectfully  called  him,  in  their  languages,  “Old 
Whitehead.” 

In  1835  Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  made  a  Chief  Factor 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  New  Caledonia,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
St.  James,  on  Stuart  Lake.  This  post  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  streams  drained  by  the  Fraser  Elver.  New 
Caledonia  is  now  a  part  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  Spring  of  1844  Ogden  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  his  way  to  England  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved 
one  year’s  leave  of  absence.  In  1845  he  made  Fort  Van¬ 
couver  his  headquarters  as  Chief  Factor,  with  James 
Douglas  (afterwards  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Governor 
of  British  Columbia),  also  a  Chief  Factor  at  Fort  Van¬ 
couver. 

It  is  said  that  Ogden  and  Douglas  did  not  agree  in 
some  things.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Ogden  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  time  as  the  head  of  fur-gathering  parties  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  until  the  transfer  of  Douglas  to 
British  Columbia  in  1849.  But  Ogden  was  at  Fort  Van¬ 
couver  in  December,  1847,  when  the  news  of  the  Whitman 
massacre  reached  Fort  Vancouver.  At  that  time  Ogden 
was  known  all  over  the  original  Oregon  Country,  by  the 
Indians  as  well  as  by  the  white  people,  and  had  their  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem. 

If  Peter  Skene.  Ogden  was  not  a  member  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  England,  he  was  baptized  in  that 
church  and  he  affiliated  with  that  church,  which  is  the 
English  Episcopal  Church.  His  parents  were  devout 
members  of  that  church.  His  funeral  and  burial  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  St.  Michael  Fackler,  then  Rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Oregon  City.  Rev.  Mr. 
Fackler  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 

I  have  given  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  Peter 
Skene  Ogden  prior  to  the  events  immediately  succeeding 
the  Whitman  massacre  in  1847.  What  I  have  told  you 
of  Peter  Skene  Ogden  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
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birth  and  breeding.  He  was  straightforward,  intrepid, 
untiring,  and  devoted  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  obligations.  These  facts  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of 
all  Oregon  pioneers  and  their  descendants.  But  there  is 
more,  which  I  shall  now  tell  you,  that  explains  our  pres¬ 
ence  here  today,  and  why  the  Oregon  pioneers  and  their 
descendants  wish  to  honor  him  and  his  memory,  and  why 
they  have  erected  this  memorial  stone,  so  that  his  grave 
will  be  identified,  and  we  will  show,  in  a  measure,  our 
appreciation  of  his  brave  and  humanitarian  actions  in 
rescuing,  in  December,  1847,  the  survivors  of  the  Whit¬ 
man  massacre. 

The  Boundary  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  settling  the  boundary  line  of  the  Oregon 
Country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  was  made  June  15,  1846.  It  was  proclaimed  as 
being  in  force  by  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United 
States,  August  5,  1846. 

By  this  Boundary  Treaty  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  given  certain  rights  south  of  the  boundary  line,  and 
the  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia  River  south  of  the 
boundary  line.  But  the  effect  was,  that  whereas,  prior 
to  the  Boundary  Treaty,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
not  subject  to  import  duties  on  its  goods,  it  became  liable 
to  pay  duties  after  the  Treaty  was  made.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  continued  its  posts  in  Oregon  until  some 
time  after  the  Whitman  massacre,  in  November,  1847. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  American 
settlers  and  immigrants  in  Oregon  were  somewhat  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  It  was  a  British  cor¬ 
poration,  whose  chief  business  was  collecting  furs  to  be 
shipped  to  England.  For  many  years  it  had  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  monopoly  in  the  Oregon  Country  in  buying  furs, 
selling  goods,  buying  wheat,  making  flour  and  lumber 
and  largely  controlling  the  activities  of  the  country.  It 
was  this  hostility  which  caused  the  Methodist  mission¬ 
aries  to  bring,  on  the  Lausanne,  in  1840,  machinery  for 
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flour  mills  and  lumber  mills  and  a  stock  of  goods  for  sale. 
It  was  this  hostility  which  helped  to  form  the  Oregon 
Provisional  Government  in  1843.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  did  not  wish  lands  settled  where  it  obtained  its 
furs.  It  endeavored  to  induce  the  American  immigrants 
to  settle  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  because  it  believed  that 
the  Willamette  Valley  would  ultimately  belong  to  the 
United  States.  The  American  immigrants  were  impa¬ 
tient,  under  such  restraint.  They  tried  to  settle  on  the 
lands  of  the  company  near  Fort  Vancouver,  and  they 
made  settlements  on-  Puget  Sound.  The  large  number  of 
American  immigrants  coming  to  Oregon  from  1843  to 
1847,  inclusive,  intensified  this  hostility  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  actions  of 
Peter  Skene  Ogden  in  rescuing  the  survivors  of  the  Whit¬ 
man  massacre  in  1847,  stand  out  in  all  the  stronger  light. 
His  memory  shall  be  ever  dear  to  Oregon  pioneers  and 
their  descendants. 

The  Oregon  Provisional  Government  continued  until 
March  3,  1849,  when,  by  proclamation,  Governor  Joseph 
Lane,  the  first  Governor  of  Oregon  Territory,  declared 
the  Oregon  Territorial  Government  in  force,  south  of  the 
boundary  line. 

The  United  States  was  slow  in  asserting  its  rights 
over  Oregon.  There  were  no  United  States  troops  in 
Oregon  prior  to  the  Spring  of  1849.  Two  companies  of 
United  States  artillery,  from  Honolulu,  arrived  at  Fort 
Vancouver  May  14,  1849.  They  came  on  the  United 
States  steam  transport  Massachusetts.  A  regiment  of 
United  States  mounted  riflemen  arrived  in  Oregon  in 
October,  1849.  These  troops  arrived  after  the  Cayuse 
War  was  over.  The  Cayuse  War  was  fought  by  volun¬ 
teer  American  pioneers  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 

The  Whitman  massacre  began  November  29,  1847, 
and  continued  several  days  thereafter. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  had  established  his  mission  at 
Waiilatpu,  near  the  present  city  of  Walla  Walla.  He  had 
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erected  a  crude  flour  mill,  and  he  cultivated  land  near  his 
mission.  He  was  a  brave  man,  who  showed  his  quality 
by  living  at  his  mission  after  threats  by  the  Indians,  and 
after  he  was  warned  by  Dr.  McLoughlin  of  danger  from 
the  Indians.  Dr.  McLoughlin  knew  the  Indians  and  their 
character  better  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in 
the  Oregon  Country. 

Dr.  Whitman  also  showed  his  bravery  by  his  long 
winter  trip  with  Amos  L.  Lovejoy,  in  1842,  to  prevent 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Whitman  mission  and  other 
missions  connected  with  it.  He  and  his  wife  had  taken 
under  their  care  orphans  and  other  children.  He  deserves 
great  credit  as  a  brave,  pioneer  missionary  in  Oregon’s 
early  days.  His  fame  has  been  lessened  by  false  declar¬ 
ations,  made  after  his  death,  by  some  of  his  associates 
and  by  others  who  have  sought  notoriety  and  a  kind  of 
reflected  glory  by  asserting  that  Whitman  saved  Oregon, 
and  that  his  ride  East  in  1842  was  for  that  purpose. 
But  these  assertions  are  false  and  made  by  foolish  friends. 
Dr.  Whitman  made  no  such  claim.  His  supposed  friends 
have  tarnished  his  reputation  by  these  false  assertions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  massacre.  It  came  about  through  several  causes. 
Early  Oregon  immigrants,  including  the  immigration  of 
1847,  brought  with  them  certain  diseases  which  became 
epidemic  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Notably  the  measles 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  great  many  Indians,  who 
sought  to  cure  this  disease  by  the  use  of  sweat-holes  and 
then  plunging  into  cold  water,  which  almost  necessarily 
was  the  cause  of  their  deaths.  The  Indians  held  their 
medicine  men  to  strict  accountability  for  failure  to  cure 
diseases,  and  they  looked  upon  Dr.  Whitman  as  a  white 
medicine  man.  It  was  asserted  that  Dr.  Whitman  poi¬ 
soned  these  Indians  who  died  from  their  own  foolish 
actions. 

In  addition,  they  were  largely  influenced  by  the  lies 
and  machinations  of  Joe  Lewis,  a  half-breed  Indian,  and 
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also  of  an  Indian  half-breed  named  Tom  Hill.  It  was 
also  feared  by  the  Indians  that  their  lands  would  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  American  immigrants,  as  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pioneers  came  as  immigrants  from  1843  to  1847. 

Also,  there  was  the  murder  of  Elijah,  the  son  of 
Peo-Peo-Mox-Mox,  a  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas.  Elijah 
was  murdered  in  California,  where  he  went  with  a  party 
of  Indians.  The  old  idea  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of 
“An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  Murder 
should  be  avenged  by  a  killing,  even  if  the  victims  of  the 
killing  were  innocent. 

As  this  occasion  is  in  honor  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  I 
have  mentioned  only  incidentally  the  causes  of  the  Whit¬ 
man  massacre. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  gruesome  details  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
and  his  wife,  and  eleven  other  white  men,  were  killed. 
About  forty-three  white  women  and  children  and  seven 
white  men  of  sixteen  years  and  over  were  taken  captives 
by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 

As  I  have  said,  this  massacre  began  November  29, 
1847.  Late  in  the  evening,  December  6,  1847,  a  French- 
Canadian  messenger  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  by  canoe 
from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  bringing 
a  letter  from  McBean,  in  charge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
post,  Fort  Walla  Walla,  telling  of  the  massacre.  Ogden 
was  first  informed,  and  immediately  went  into  consul¬ 
tation  with  Douglas. 

A  serious  problem  was  presented.  It  might  mean  a 
general  Indian  uprising,  which,  of  course,  might  be  fatal 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  forts,  posts,  officers, 
and  employes  in  Oregon.  The  Whitman  mission  was  an 
American  settlement.  The  pioneers  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  would  doubtless  seek  revenge,  as  they  did.  If  so, 
they  would  call  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies.  There  were  no  United  States 
troops  then  in  Oregon.  The  Government  of  the  United 
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States  had  done  nothing  for  Oregon  after  the  Boundary 
Treaty  went  into  effect. 

But  it  was  a  case  where  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
It  was  a  case  where  the  humanity,  exercised  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  prevailed.  It  did  not  matter  that  these  cap¬ 
tives  were  Americans.  There  were  men,  but  above  all, 
there  were  women  and  children  whose  lives  were  in  peril. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  news  reached  Oregon 
City,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Walla 
Walla  with  two  bateaux,  manned  only  by  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  company  voyageurs,  and  without  any  display  of 
arms.  It  took  Ogden  a  number  of  days  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Fort  Walla  Walla.  He  proceeded  as  on  ordinary 
business  and  paid  the  customary  toll  of  powder  and  ball 
at  The  Dalles  portage.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla  messengers  were  sent  to  chiefs  of  the  Cayuses, 
Walla  Wallas,  and  Nez  Perces,  that  "Old  Whitehead’' 
wished  to  see  them.  It  was  an  invitation  which  could 
not  be  declined.  It  was  a  command  rather  than  an  invi¬ 
tation.  These  chiefs  doubtless  recalled  that  Dr.  McLough- 
lin  had  announced  that  any  murder  of  an  American  or 
a  British  subject  meant  death  to  the  perpetrator.  Dr. 
McLoughlin  hung  several  Indians  for  murders  of  white 
persons.  It  may  be  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do  this. 
But  he  exercised  it.  There  were  no  courts  in  Oregon  to 
grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  those  days.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  never  forgot  a  promise  nor  a  threat.  He  kept 
his  word. 

So  these  Indian  chiefs  came.  Ogden,  the  "Old  White¬ 
head/'  went  to  the  council  alone.  He  was  unafraid.  He 
spoke  to  the  chiefs  in  their  own  language.  I  cannot  here 
give  his  exact  words,  but  he  said  in  effect:  "The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  has  been  with  you  for  more  than 
thirty  years  without  bloodshed.  We  are  traders,  and  of 
a  different  nation  than  the  Americans.  But  we  are  of 
the  same  color,  speak  the  same  language,  and  worship 
the  same  God.  Their  cruel  fate  causes  our  hearts  to 
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bleed.  Besides  this  massacre,  you  have  robbed  the  Amer¬ 
icans  passing  through  your  country,  and  you  have  in¬ 
sulted  their  women.  We  have  made  you  chiefs,  but  you 
say  you  cannot  control  your  young  men.  They  are  cow¬ 
ards,  and  you  are  responsible  for  their  deeds.  If  the 
Americans  begin  war  you  will  have  cause  for  regret,  for 
you  will  be  exterminated.  I  know  that  many  Indians 
have  died;  so  have  white  people.  Dr.  Whitman  did  not 
poison  those  Indians  who  died.  You  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  some  reparation.  I  advise  you,  but  I 
promise  you  nothing,  should  war  be  declared  against  you. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
actions  in  this  trouble.  Deliver  to  me  these  captives  and 
I  will  give  you  a  ransom.” 

Tiloukaikt,  a  Cayuse  chief,  replied:  “Your  words  are 
weighty.  Your  hairs  are  gray.  We  have  known  you  a 
long  time.  You  have  had  an  unpleasant  journey  to  this 
place.  I  cannot  therefore  keep  the  captives  back.  I  make 
them  over  to  you,  which  I  would  not  do  to  another  younger 
than  yourself.” 

This  reference  to  the  advanced  age  and  to  the  white 
hairs  of  Ogden  may  have  been  intended  to  be  compliment¬ 
ary,  but  it  was  puerile.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  such  force 
of  character  and  of  such  intrepidity  that  if  he  had  been 
younger  he  would  probably  have  acted  more  in  accordance 
with  his  well-known  reputation,  and  not  made  so  diplo¬ 
matic  a  speech  to  the  Indians.  He  was  not  afraid;  he 
was  determined  that  these  captives  should  be  delivered 
to  him  without  delay,  before  the  Indians  should  harm  or 
murder  them  or  hold  them  as  hostages  to  keep  back  the 
settlers  from  the  Willamette  Valley.  These  captives  were 
enslaved,  and  many  of  them  had  been  cruelly  treated  by 
their  captors  and  threatened  with  death.  Some  of  them 
had  been  insulted  and  outraged  by  the  Indians.  Several 
of  the  young  white  women,  by  force  and  by  threats,  were 
taken  as  wives  by  Indians. 

For  many  hours  Ogden  argued  and  reasoned  with 
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Oregon;  Mrs.  Hughes  (Nancy  J.  Saunders),  Oakland, 
California;  Mrs.  Megler  (Nimee  A.  Kimball),  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

For  the  information  of  those  not  familiar  with  early 
Oregon  history,  I  shall  say : 

That  the  Oregon  volunteers  did  not  capture  the  lead¬ 
ing  participants  in  the  Whitman  massacre.  Governor 
Joseph  Lane,  the  first  Governor  of  Oregon,  March  3,  1849, 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  Oregon  Territory.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lane  began  negotiations  with  the  Cayuse  Indians 
for  the  surrender  of  those  guilty  of  the  Whitman  mas¬ 
sacre.  Until  such  surrender,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  treat  with  the  Cayuses,  nor  permit  them 
to  occupy  their  lands.  At  length  word  was  received  that 
such  of  the  Whitman  murderers  as  were  alive,  would  be 
surrendered  at  The  Dalles.  Governor  Lane  went  there 
in  person,  escorted  by  Lieutenant  Addison  and  ten  sol¬ 
diers.  Five  of  the  murderers,  with  other  Indians,  were 
at  The  Dalles.  They  were  Tiloukaikt,  Tamahas,  Klo- 
kamas,  Isaiachalakis,  and  Kiamasumpkin.  They  con¬ 
sented  to  go  to  Oregon  City  to  be  tried.  These  five  In¬ 
dians  were  taken  to  Oregon  City,  guarded  by  the  soldiers. 
They  were  confined  on  Abernethy  Island,  a  small  island, 
which  is  surrounded  by  deep  water.  The  bridge  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland  was  closely  guarded  by  United 
States  soldiers. 

The  trial  of  these  murderers  began  at  Oregon  City 
May  22,  1850,  before  Judge  0.  C.  Pratt,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Oregon  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  and  a 
jury.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Amory  Hol¬ 
brook,  United  States  District  Attorney.  Judge  Pratt 
appointed  as  counsel  for  the  defense,  Knitzing  Pritchett, 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  R.  B.  Reynolds,  Paymaster  of 
the  United  States  rifle  regiment,  and  Captain  Claiborne, 
of  the  same  regiment.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  raised 
all  questions  for  the  defense  of  the  murderers.  They  raised 
and  argued  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
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to  try  the  murderers,  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  had  not  extended  its  laws  over  Oregon  at  the  time 
of  the  Whitman  massacre.  But  Judge  Pratt  decided 
that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  June  30,  1834,  regulating  Indian  tribes.  If  Judge 
Pratt  had  not  ruled  in  favor  of  his  jurisdiction,  I  fear 
that  Judge  Lynch  would  have  exercised  jurisdiction  and 
these  murderers  would  have  paid  the  penalty,  for  about 
five  hundred  Oregon  pioneers  came  to  Oregon  City  to 
see  that  these  Indians  did  not  escape  justice  for  the  Whit¬ 
man  massacre.  These  murderers  had  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial.  They  were  ably  defended  in  court.  The  jury 
found  them  guilty.  Judge  Pratt  sentenced  them  to  be 
hung,  at  Oregon  City,  June  3,  1850.  On  that  day  they 
were  hung  by  Joseph  L.  Meek,  United  States  Marshal 
for  Oregon  Territory.  Meek  was  a  fearless  man  and  was 
not  afraid  to  perform  what  he  thought  was  his  duty. 
His  daughter,  Helen  Marr  Meek,  was  one  of  the  ca.ptives 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  Waiilatpu.  She  died  soon  after 
the  Whitman  massacre.  I  doubt  not  that  Meek  hung  these 
murderers  as  a  stern  and  disagreeable  duty,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  pleasurable  duty. 

It  was  rumored  that  a  rescue  of  the  prisoners  would 
be  attempted  by  the  Indians.  But  such  an  attempted 
rescue  would  have  been  unfortunate  for  the  rescuers  as 
well  as  for  the  prisoners,  for  several  hundred  pioneers 
came  to  Oregon  City,  with  their  rifles,  hid  at  convenient 
places,  to  see  that  no  rescue  was  made,  and  that  these 
convicted  Indians  should  die  on  the  scaffold  for  their 
crimes.  No  rescue  was  attempted  and  justice  was  done 
to  these  murderers.  * 

This  memorial  stone,  erected  by  Oregon’s  three  pio¬ 
neer  societies,  shows  that  the  Oregon  pioneers  and  their 
descendants  in  seventy-six  years  have  not  forgotten,  and 
that  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Peter  Skene 
Ogden,  they  have  remembered  and  appreciate  the  bravery 
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and  humanity  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  In  honoring  Peter 
Skene  Ogden  and  his  memory  they  honor  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  for  many  years  the 
grave  of  this  great  benefactor  has  not  been  marked,  even 
by  a  tombstone. 

Plere  will  come  Oregon  pioneers  and  their  descendants 
through  all  coming  times,  and  with  loving  hearts  tell  their 
children  and  their  children’s  children  of  Peter  Skene 
Ogden,  and  of  his  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  captives  of 
the  Whitman  massacre,  although  of  another  nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  threat  of  war  over  the  division  of 
the  original  Oregon  Country,  the  trouble  over  the  San 
Juan  Archipeligo,  and  the  Alaska  boundary,  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  other  irritating  causes  and  troubles  between 
the  United  States  and  Great:  Britain,  and  the  differences 
in  the  forms  of  government  of  these  two  countries,  we 
are  in  reality  one  great  family,  actuated  by  the  same  or 
similar  instincts,  traditions,  and  motives. 

Seventy-six  years  ago  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  a  British 
subject  and  a  high  officer  of  a  great  British  corporation, 
rescued  these  American  captives  because,  not  only  of  his 
duty  as  a  humanitarian,  but  because  these  captives  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pioneers  then  in  Ore¬ 
gon  were  of  the  same  color,  spoke  the  same  language 
and  worshipped  the  same  God.  They  were  of  <?his  race, 
and  therefore  should  be  rescued  and  protected.  Peter 
Skene  Ogden  was  their  savior.  It  is  events,  such  as  this, 
that  have  assisted  to  make  the  English-speaking  peoples 
united  in  feelings  and  in  hopes.  This  monument  is  a 
mile-stone  on  the  road  to  Anglo-Saxon  unity  and  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  harmony  and  peace.  May  it  ever  be  such 
a  mile-stone! 

-And  now  I  have  the  honor  to  dedicate  this  memorial 
stone  to  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  to  his  memory  forever. 
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May  his  memory  be  cherished  until  time  shall  be  no 
more.* 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS  BY  T.  C.  ELLIOTT 

Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  mortal 
remains  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden  were  laid  away  beneath 
the  sod  upon  which  we  now  stand.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  the  history  of  Oregon  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  its  actual  occupation  by  English-speaking 
people.  With  humility  of  conscience  and  sadness  of 
thought  because  of  our  long  neglect,  we  are  gathered 
today  to  dedicate  a  monument,  which  now  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  erected  over  his  previously  unmarked  grave. 

The  crowning  glory  of  woman  is  motherhood.  The 
crowning  glory  of  man,  in  the  finest  analysis,  is  loyalty 
to  country  and  respect  for  woman ;  love  to  a  mother,  and 
love  and  protection  to  wife  and  children.  It  is  known 
to  many  that  Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  an  indefatigable 
explorer  of  unknown  parts  of  the  Old  Oregon  Country, 
and  an  active  trader  for  furs  in  all  the  wide  expanse  of 
territory  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  Fraser  River,  from 
the  Sacramento  to  Southern  Alaska,  and  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Rivers.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  a  trusted  official  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  then  of  the  powerful  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  their 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  that  he  had  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  events 
and  the  people,  both  Indian  and  white,  of  this  Pacific 
Northwest  from  1818  to  1854.  It  is  known  that  he  was 
an  intelligent  observer  and  narrator,  a  linguist  who  con- 

*Those  wishing  to  know  more  of  the  life  of  Peter  Skene  Ogclen  are 
referred  to  an  article  written  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  one  of  the  Directors  of  Oregon  Historical  Society,  entitled 
“Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Fur  Trader,”  published  in  Volume  XI,  No.  3, 
September,  1910,  of  The  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. — 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
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these  Indians  before  all  of  them  would  agree  to  deliver 
up  these  captives.  But  at  last  he  was  successful.  His 
stern  will,  determination,  and  courage  won  out.  The 
Indians  understood  the  man  who  was  opposing  them, 
that  he  had  come  to  rescue  these  captives,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  denied. 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter  all  the  captives  were 
surrendered  to  Ogden  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  He  then 
delivered  to  the  Indians  blankets,  guns,  ammunition,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  other  articles  as  a  ransom.  The  party,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  captives  and  several  white  refugees  from  other 
Protestant  missions,  headed  by  Ogden,  without  delay  left 
Fort  Walla  Walla  for  Oregon  City  by  water.  It  was  none 
too  soon,  for  information  came  to  the  Cayuses  that  some 
of  the  Oregon  volunteers  from  the  Willamette  Valley  had 
arrived  at  The  Dalles,  and  the  Cayuses  War  was  prac¬ 
tically  begun.  These  captives  and  refugees  were  speedily 
brought  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  next  day  were  de¬ 
livered  at  Oregon  City,  amid  great  rejoicing.  The  cap¬ 
tives  were  speedily  taken  care  of  by  pioneer  families 
at  Oregon  City  and  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Governor 
Abernethy  wrote  an  official  letter  of  thanks  to  Ogden 
for  rescuing  these  captives. 

Three  of  these  survivors  are  now  present.  They  are  : 
Mrs.  0.  N.  Denny  (Gertrude  Jane  Hall),  who  unveiled 
this  memorial  stone  today;  Mrs.  William  F.  Helm  (Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Sager)  ;  Mrs.  William  Wallace  Jacobs  (Nancy 
Annie  Osborn).  They  were  small  children  then.  They  * 
are  old  ladies  now.  They  are  still  hale  and  possessed  of 
their  mental  and  physical  faculties.  They  have  lived 
useful  and  noble  lives.  I  know  that  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  have  not  forgotten.  They  remember  and 
they  are  duly  grateful  to  Peter  Skene  Ogden. 

The  other  living  survivors  of  those  captives  and  their 
residences  are  as  follows:  Oscar  Canfield,  Lewiston, 
Idaho;  Mrs.  Copley  (Mary  Ann  Saunders),  Riverside, 
California;  Mrs.  Delany  (Matilda  J.  Sager),  Eugene, 


